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PROCEEDINGS 



MASSACHUSETTS HISTOEICAL SOCIETY. 



ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL, 1873. 

THE. Annual Meeting was held on the 10th instant, in the 
Society's newly constructed hall, on the old premises, 
No. 80 Tremont Street; the President, the Hon. Robert 0. 
WiNTHROP, in the chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Blagden opened the meeting with prayer. 

The Recording Secretary read the records of the preceding 
meeting. 

The Librarian read the list of donors to the Library for the 
past month. 

The President then spoke as follows : — 

I am sure, gentlemen, you will all agree with me that this 
is an occasion for brief mutual felicitations rather than for for- 
mal addresses. You would hardly pardon me, however, if I 
were to take the chair this morning in silence. 

I congratulate you cordially that we are once more in pos- 
session of our own building ; once more assembled in the 
Dowse Library ; once more surrounded by the beautiful books 
and memorials of our greatest benefactor ; with all the associ- 
ations which have endeared these apartments to us during the 
last sixteen years. 

A full year has elapsed since we relinquished the occupation 
of this building, and gave it up to the purposes of reconstruc- 
tion. We then undoubtedly looked forward to a somewhat 
earlier return, and some impatience may have occasionally 
been felt that the work was not more rapidly advanced and 
sooner completed. But we have no regrets to-day. We are 
all satisfied that the committee of our Society, who have super- 
intended tlie changes, have done their whole duty faithfully 
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and thoroughly, and that they have no share of the responsibil- 
ity of the delay, if delay there has been, in bringing the work 
to a successful completion. Our best thanks are due to them 
all ; and I can do no injustice to any one else, by naming Mr. 
Mason, Mr. B. B. Bigelow, and Mr. Brooks, not forgetting 
our Treasurer and Librarian, who were associated with them, 
as those to whom our special acknowledgments are due. They 
will present their own report in the course of the morning, and 
I will not anticipate the statements which that report will 
abundantly contain. 

It does not become us to speak too boastfully of what has 
been accomplished. We may well use the word " fire-proof " 
with something more of reserve than we might have done 
before the great conflagration of the 9th and 10th of November 
last. There may be casualties and catastrophes in a crowded 
city like ours, against which no precautions can entirely pro- 
tect us. But it is an unspeakable satisfaction to those who 
are called officially to watch over these historical treasures, 
and to myself certainly, as one of them, to know that they are 
at last secure from all common dangers, and that we have 
done every thing in our power, even to the extent of subjecting 
ourselves to the inconvenience of ascending an additional 
stairway, in order to place the precious books and papers 
which have been intrusted to our care beyond the reach of 
ordinary accidents. 

It is no small enhancement of our satisfaction that the 
changes have been made in co-operation with our City Govern- 
ment, whose prompt acceptance of the apartments, provided 
for such important places of deposit as the Probate Office 
and the Registry of Deeds, is the best guaranty that no con- 
siderations of safety have been neglected in what has been 
done here. 

It is, certainly, not less a matter of congratulation that, 
costly as the reconstruction has been, the Society has incurred 
no debt which it may not confidently hope to see liquidated by 
a persistent application of a part of our income to a sinking- 
fund for the next fifteen or twenty years. To such a coui-se 
the good faith of the Society is pledged. 

If the result of the whole operation shall be to leave us, for 
some time to come, with more restricted resources than we 
could wish, we shall still have a larger income than we have 
ever heretofore enjoyed; while the very fact of our having 
made so considerable an outlay for the security of treasures in 
which the whole community are interested, as well as ourselves, 
may, it is hoped, commend us to the favor of those whose 
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generoTis benefactions are the pride of our City and State, 
and who are never long wanting to a really worthy cause. 
Some other Thomas Dowse, some other Samuel Appleton, 
some other George Peabody, may hereafter appear, to complete 
the endowments which we so much need. Some other James 
Savage may remember us, living or dying, and secure a grate- 
ful memory for himself, while aiding us to illustrate and perpet- 
uate the history of our Commonwealth and Country. 

Well, then, may we enter on the occupation of our renewed 
apartments, to-day, with hopeful as well as grateful hearts, 
and look forward confidently to a new term of prosperity and 
usefulness and honor for the Society which is so dear to us 
all. 

It was just sixteen years yesterday, since we first entered 
on the possession of the noble library of Thomas Dowse, which 
is arranged around us again precisely as it was on that day. 
None of those who were then present as members of the So- 
ciety can fail to recall the scenes and circumstances of that 
Annual Meeting. The late venerable Josiah Quincy and James 
Savage, you all remember, marshalled us into our beautiful 
room ; and they were followed by Edward Everett and Jared 
Sparks and George Ticknor, by Chief-Justice Shaw and Judge 
White, by the Rev. Drs. Jenks and Prothingham and Prancis, 
by Nathan Appleton and David Sears, and William Appleton 
and William Sturgis, by Dr. Joseph B. Worcester, and Presi- 
dent Pelton, and Nathaniel Ingersoll Bowditch, and by not a 
few other eminent and excellent men, whom we may look to see 
no more in the old accustomed seats. We recall them all at 
■this hour with respectful and affectionate remembrance, and 
feel deeply how hard it has been, how hard it will ever be, to 
fill the places which they left vacant. 

But there is one form which rises before me at this moment, 
out of the associations of that occasion, which cannot be grouped 
with any of those whofti we have since lost. It stands alone. 
Eager, ardent, impulsive, full of hope, never tired of labor in 
any good service, — and least of all in our service, — good, 
kind George Livermore presents himself before the eyes of 
many of us at this hour as he did then, with the key of our 
new room in his hand, from which it was my privilege to 
receive it, beckoning us forward, and bidding us enter and 
take formal possession of the library which we had owed in so 
great a degree to his effective intervention ; and adding, in 
behalf of the late lamented Bben Dale and himself, the exec- 
utors of Mr. Dowse, a gift of $10,000 as a fund for its preser- 
vation. 
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To no one of its members has our Society been more indebted 
than to George Livermore. No one was more valuable to us 
in every way while he lived. No one has been more missed by 
us since his death. I should feel that I had omitted one of the 
first obligations of this occasion, if I had not given some expres- 
sion to the grateful and tender regard with which we all cherish 
his memory. His portrait upon these walls must never be dis- 
placed. 

I must not conclude, gentlemen, without a special word of 
congratulation, that we return to the same old site which has 
been so long associated with the labors and the laborers of our 
Society, and that our windows still look out on so many 
memorials of the earliest Ministers and Magistrates of our 
State and City. The first meeting of our Society, in 1791, 
when there were but ten members, was held at Judge Tudor's 
house. Before the year of the organization was completed, 
a room had been obtained in what was known as " The Manu- 
factory House," in Hamilton Place ; and subsequent meetings 
were held in one of the attics of Paneuil Hall, But since the 
incorporation of the Society, in 1794, it has, I believe, had 
but two places of meeting. Simultaneously with the Act of 
Incorporation, " a spacious and convenient apartment for the 
Library and Cabinet, in Franklin Place," was given to the So- 
ciety " by the gentlemen who first improved that spot in the 
town for useful and elegant buildings." So says tlae printed 
circular letter which I hold in my hand. It forms a part of 
my own original certificate of membership, dated 31 October, 
1839. It is the only certificate, let me add, which I ever re- 
ceived. I trust my membership will not be disputed, because 
I cannot produce one of the parchment diplomas, which were 
introduced at a later day. This certificate, and the circular 
letter subjoined to it, signed by Thaddeus Mason Harris, 
were prepared and printed while the Society was still occupy- 
ing the apartment given to it, in 1794, by Charles Bulfinch, 
William ScoUay, and Charles Vaughan, the projectors of the 
improvements, of which it formed a part, and which is de- 
scribed in the circular as " over the arched way, in the Cres- 
cent, Franklin Place, Boston." These words, however, in my 
own certificate, were, of course, erased, and the words " over 
the Savings Bank, Tremont Street," written with a pen ; the 
Society having relinquished that room just six years before my 
election, and having established itself here. 

That old " arched way in the Crescent " has long disap- 
peared, and the magnificent warehouses which replaced it 
have recently perished in the flames of the great Boston fire. 
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We may well be grateful that we were no longer within the 
range or reach of that disastrous conflagration. The Society 
had occupied that site, if site it could be called, being a sus- 
pended arch in whose foundations we had no fee, for thirty- 
nine years. We have had possession of this site for just forty 
years. 

Let us hope that, in the good providence of God, another 
term, of at least forty years, may be enjoyed here, by us and 
our successors, in security. At this hour, certainly, we will 
contemplate no other removals or changes. Sufficient unto this 
day is the good thereof. As I look back on the perplexities 
and discouragements which surrounded us during the whole 
year which preceded our final decision to do what we have now 
done, and as I remember the impatience and almost despair of 
which I was myself at some hours conscious, I cannot but 
feel that light has indeed sprung up out of darkness, and joy- 
ful gladness for such as have the true interests of our Society 
at heart. It only remains for us to resolve that our future 
work shall not be unworthy of the opportunities and advan- 
tages which have now been so auspiciously opened to us. 

Mr. Mason, from the Building Committee, submitted the 
following report, which was unanimously accepted : — 

Report of the Building Committee. 

The Committee appointed to superintend the reconstruction 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society's Building beg leave 
to report. On entering upon their duties, the Committee found 
the first business was to ascertain the best means of appropri- 
ating the lower part of the building, for purposes of business, 
so as to obtain the most income for the use of the Society. 

The financial condition of the Society made it absolutely 
necessary that some return should be had from their re'al 
property beyond that enjoyed by their own occupation, and 
the object was to make the arrangement most advantageous 
to the Society, always having in view the security of our prem- 
ises, the class of the tenants, and the rent to be obtained. 

They soon opened negotiations with the city authorities for 
the two lower stories, to be occupied by the Probate Office and 
the Registry of Deeds of the County of Suffolk. After confer- 
ence and correspondence with the Committee on County Build- 
ings and the Superintendent of Public Buildings, representing 
the City, an arrangement was finally concluded, by which the 
Committee agreed to prepare these rooms to the satisfaction of 
the City, connecting them with the old county offices, by build- 
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ing over the unoccupied land between the two estates, under 
an engagement mutually agreed upon and set forth in the lease, 
as to the respective rights of the City and the Historical Society 
to the land, and the City to take a lease for fifteen years at 
a rent of 19,000 per annum and taxes. That lease was duly 
executed, by the President and Treasurer of the Historical 
Society, and by the Mayor, under the authority of the two 
branches of the City Government, to take effect on the com- 
pletion of the alterations. 

The work of reconstruction was immediately commenced in 
conformity with the plans prepared by Messrs. Ryder & Harris, 
our architects. The design of the Committee has been to make 
a perfectly fireproof building, a condition equally essential to the 
safe preservation of the records and papers of the county ofiices, 
and our own invaluable books, including the Dowse Library, 
our manuscripts, portraits, and other memorials of the past. 

To effect this necessary change, the whole interior of the 
old building was removed from the cellar to the roof, and built 
up anew ; each story perfectly isolated by floors constructed 
with iron girders and brick arches. The north wall has been 
carried fifteen feet above the old structure, creating an ad- 
ditional room for the use of the Society, and forming a protec- 
tion from fire on that side. The roof, like the floors, is of iron 
and brick, covered with copper and painted. 

The staircases are of iron : the vestibule is isolated from 
the main building by thick brick walls, connecting with it by 
iron doors, so that the protection from fire on the Tremont 
Street side is also believed to be complete. The connection 
with the old county building, by which the rooms of the Regis- 
try of Deeds and the Probate OfiBce are united with our build- 
ing, is by iron staircases and doors. 

The heating apparatus is Walker's system of Steam Ra- 
diators, which has been tested extensively in Boston, and is 
strongly recommended by our architects. 

The work on the alterations commenced in April, 1872, and 
the City were put in possession of the two lower rooms on the 
1st of January, 1873, when the rent commenced. The upper 
part, being the three stories occupied by the Historical Society, 
was completed January 15, but the books were not replaced 
until a later period. 

The Dowse Library has been restored to its old position, so 
that the room in which we now meet presents no change in 
its form or dimensions, a necessity in the alterations which 
the Committee were obliged to have in view, as it is a collec- 
tion by itself, in which there is. no provision for increase, and 
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therefore the same space and arrangement had to be provided 
for. It will be observed that the Committee have taken a little 
license in the decoration of the room, which they thought not 
inappropriate to a library so choice, and so worthy from its 
historical interest of every attention to classical taste ; and 
this they hope will meet with the approval of the Society. 

To provide the necessary means for expenditure so large, 
the Committee under power granted by a vote of the Society, 
March 14, 1872, negotiated a mortgage for sixty thousand 
dollars on the real estate of the Society, for five years, at 
seven per cent interest. The contracts intended to cover the 
whole work amounted to $57,071. 

Although the building is finished, the last payment is not yet 
due to the contractors ; but it is expected the sum raised by 
mortgage will, as contemplated under the original estimates, 
cover the cost of the improvements, with the exception of 
perhaps some items of no considerable amount, for which 
provision was not made in the contracts, but which the 
Committee thought would be for the permanent advantage 
of the Society. 

It is intended that, from the income to be derived from the 
lease to the City, a sum shall be annually set apart, as a sink- 
ing fund, which shall in time pay the mortgage debt, and ulti- 
mately leave our building free and unincumbered, and for 
this purpose the Committee suggest that instructions be given 
the Treasurer by a vote of the Society. 

In conclusion, the Committee desire to return their thanks to 
the Hon. Francis E. Parker, our associate member, for his 
valuable services in the preparation of the lease and his con- 
sultations with the city solicitor. 

Robert M. Mason, 
Wm. G. Brooks, 

B. B. BiGELOW, 

Richard Prothingham, 
Samuel A. Green, 



Building 
Committee.' 



On motion of Dr. Robbins, the thanks of the Society were 
presented to the Building Committee for their valuable services 
the past year in superintending the reconstruction of the So- 
ciety's building. 

* This was a sub-committee, appointed February 13, 1872, by the general Committee, 
alter the agreement with the City of Boston had been made, with full power to super- 
intend the reconstruction of the Society's building, according to the plans which had 
been adopted. The names of those constituting the general Committee, appointed bj 
the Society, will be found in the printed " Proceedings." 
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The President communicated, in the name of Mr. W. C. 
Rives, a photograph of a tablet to the memory of his father, 
the late Hon. William C. Rives, a former Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Society, in the church near his residence in Virginia, 
with the following inscription : — 

IN MEMORY 

OF 

ONE OP THE FOUNDERS OP THIS CHURCH, 

WILLIAM CABELL RIVES, LL.D., 

Statesman, Diplomatist, Histoeian. 

Born 4th May, 1793 ; Died 25th April, 1868. 

Uniting a clear and capacious intellect, a courageous and generous temper, 
with sound learning and commanding eloquence, he won a distinguished place 
among the foremost men whom Virginia has consecrated to the service of the 
country ; while he added lustre to his talents by the purity and dignity of his 
public career, and adorned his private life with all the virtues which can grace 
the character of husband, father, friend, and Christian. 

" Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord." 

The President said that he wished it to be a matter of record 
that he now returned to the Society's Library the original 
MS., in two parts, of Governor Winthrop's History of New 
England, which the Society had intrusted to his keeping during 
the reconstruction of their hall. 

He also called attention to a complete set of the official 
papers relating to the Geneva Arbitration, in 89 volumes, the 
gift of the Hon. Charles Francis Adams ; and a vote of thanks 
was tendered the donor. 

Mr. Edmund Quinct, from the Standing Committee, offered 
the following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be returned to the Trustees 
of the Boston Athenaeum for their kind liberahty in permitting the 
Library and collections of the Society to be placed in their building 
during the necessary absence from its own, without charge, — an obli- 
gation of the highest order, and which the Society will never forget. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences for their kind permission to the 
Society to hold its meetings, on several occasions, in the Hall of the 
Academy, during the necessary absence from its own, and that a cordial 
invitation be extended to the Fellows of the Academy to do the Society 
the honor to visit its new quarters at their convenience, and to make 
use of its Library whenever they may have occasion to do so. 
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Dr. Green, from the committee on moving, submitted the 
following report, which was accepted : — 

The committee on moving the Library have the honor to 
report that it has been successfully accomplished, and that tlio 
books, manuscripts, &c., have all been restored to their proper 
places. It has been done without loss or damage. The ex- 
pense of removing from the building last year was $599.92, 
and the expense of coming back was $521.01, making a total 
of $1,120.93. 

Mr. Mason submitted the following vote, which was unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society are due, and are hereby 
presented, to Mr. Erastus B. Bigelow, for his generous donation 
of the carpet which covers the floor of the Dowse Library. 

Judge Parker said that he desired, in behalf of Gerhard 
Gadg, Esq., Consul of the United States at Christiania, in Nor- 
way, to present to the Society a translation by Mr. Gad^, of a 
report of the proceedings of the Society for the Preservation of 
Norwegian Antiquities, in relation to a ship-tomb recently dis- 
covered in a sepulchral tumulus, in the parish of Tune, in 
Norway ; which was remarkable for the evidence which it gave 
respecting the construction of ships at a very remote period, — 
in the time of the Vikings. 

Consul Gad^ is a native of Norway, but he married a most 
estimable American lady, a native of Maine, and Mrs. Gad6 
having heretofore been an inhabitant of Cambridge, the Consul 
had done him the honor to send him a copy of the Translation, 
which was printed in 1872. 

Judge Parker said, that, on examining the paper, he thought 
it deserving a place among the Collections of this Society, and 
he had applied to Mrs. Gad^, temporarily residing in Cam- 
bridge, to obtain Mr. Gad^'s consent that such disposition 
should be made of it. She had thereupon furnished hiin 
another copy for the purpose, which he now tendered to the 
acceptance of the Society. 

Drawings and minute measurements, showing the appear- 
ance of different parts of the ship', accompany the report. 

The precise character of the original publication by the 
Norwegian Society, and the interest attached to the paper, 
would be best learned by a few brief extracts which he asked 
permission to read. 

" We learn from several reports in the Sagas, that during 
the last centuries of paganism (the younger Iron age or the 
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Viking period, the period from about 700 till a little after 
1000 A.D.) the dead on being laid to rest in the sepulchral 
tumulus, were not infrequently put in a ship." ..." Even 
women were sometimes interred in this manner." . . . "But in 
all cases which have hitherto come under notice, the ships, as 
might easily be expected, were so much injured after having so 
long laid in the earth, that only few traces of them remained." 

" A Norwegian tumulus has however lately disclosed a vessel 
from the younger iron period, which fortunately has compara- 
tively resisted the decay of time. The discovery was made in 
the parish which has preserved the most remarkable and prob- 
ably the oldest of Norwegian Runic stones, viz., the parish of 
Tune, in the amt of Smaalenene." 

" The lowest layer of the tumulus proved to consist of stiff 
potter's-clay, while further up were other kinds of earth. The 
clay had preserved the wood extremely well, but aU that part 
of the ship which lay above this layer was so entirely de- 
stroyed, that not even a trace of it remained. It was therefore 
best preserved in the middle, where the clay had been thickest, 
and here only one or two boards seem to have disappeared. 
But the extremities, especially the southern one, which was 
last excavated, have suffered much ; and only the very lowest 
part of the prows has been preserved (in the southern end a 
piece one foot in length and in the northern a piece of four 
feet). But what remains is however in a tolerably good con- 
dition." 

" The whole work is executed with evident care and elegance 
for that period. All the boards are ornamented with mould- 
ings on the edges both inside and outside ; there are also 
mouldings and carved ornaments on the upper side of the ribs." 

" The body was buried in the space just behind the mast 
beam and the spot indicated by small flat wooden blocks, sunk 
in the clay and laid in a square along the sides of the ship and 
right across it. Here lay some unburnt bones of a man and of 
a horse, of which however only a few were preserved. There 
were also discovered two beads of colored glass, some cloth 
compactly rolled together, and four small pieces of carved 
wood, which appear to be fragments of a saddle. Close by 
part of a snow-skate was found, viz., the middle piece on 
which the foot rests, with a hole for the strap." 

" In the southern end of the mound, at the height of the 
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vessel's gunwale and still higher, traces of iron utensils were 
seen at many places, but they were so rusted away, that there 
was hardly any thing left but some stripes of rust in the earth. 
Nothing of it could be preserved, and it was only in a few 
instances possible to make out what it had been. For instance, 
near the prow at the eastern gunwale of the vessel, the handle 
of a sword of the form used in the Viking period, was clearly 
distinguished ; nearly opposite on the western side the point 
of a spear and the boss of a shield seem to have laid. Just 
where the prow must have been, lay a long heavy lump of iron 
rust, apparently a fragment of a rolled-up coat of mail." 

" The articles found in and near the vessel completely estab- 
lish, what might have been supposed without their testimony, 
viz., that one had come on a ship-tomb from the younger iron 
age." 

" The beads and pieces of cloth indicate, that the body was 
buried with clothes on. By his side a horse and saddle, harness 
and snow-skates were laid. Thus he had ship, saddle, horse, 
and snow-skates with him in the sepulchral tumulus." 

" We have then here considerable fragments of a vessel 
undoubtedly belonging to the Viking period." ..." It is the 
only vessel, extant, from the Viking period, and as far as is 
known, the most ancient which has been preserved, with the 
exception of one in Denmark. Nor is there any probability, 
judging from previous experience, that there will ever be found 
another ship from the same period, better or even so well 
preserved." 

The President said that Judge Parker had consulted him 
respecting the presentation of this paper, and that he had not 
only approved of his laying it before the Society, but had 
requested and received another copy, for the Peabody Museum 
of Archaeology, of which he was a member. The details 
respecting the construction of the old Viking ship were of 
great interest. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Society be presented to 
Consul Gad^ for his valuable translation. 

The President said that the reports of the Annual Meeting 
would now be taken up. 

The Reports of the Standing Committee, the Treasurer, 
the Librarian, and the Cabinet-keeper, were severally laid 
before the meeting, and accepted. Mr. Mason, from the com- 
mittee on the Treasurer's account, certified to its cprrectness, 
The reports here follow : — 
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Report of the Standing Committee, 

The Standing Committee congratulate the members of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society on their reoccupation of their 
own estate, under such favorable circumstances, after a sep- 
aration from it of more than a twelvemonth. During that 
period, the building in which we now assemble has been begun 
and completed in a manner entirely satisfactory to our tenant, 
the City of Boston, and to ourselves. For this happy result, 
the Society is under great and lasting obligations to its asso- 
ciates, the members of the Building Committee, Messrs. Mason, 
Bigelow, Brooks, Green, and Prothingham, for their disinter- 
ested and indefatigable labors in conducting this transaction 
to a fortunate conclusion. To their sound judgment, constant 
supervision, and good taste, we are indebted for a substantial 
structure, proof against fire, externally of a simple elegance, 
and conveniently arranged within for the objects of its erection, 
which we may hope will answer the occasions of the Society 
for many years to come. The Building Committee employed 
Messrs. Ryder & Harris, architects, — the latter of whom is 
one of our associates, — to furnish the working plans and to 
superintend the details of the construction. For the particu- 
lars of their service and of the cost of the work, the Society is 
referred to the Report of the Committee, which has just been 
laid before it. 

The Society has much reason for gratitude that its Library 
and Cabinet escaped the destruction which overtook so many 
other precious collections by the Great Fire of November 
9th, 1872. While they might have been, without any imputa- 
tion of imprudence, stored in one of the warehouses which 
were burnt, they were committed, by the kind and generous 
permission of the trustees, to the safe and free hospitality of 
the Boston Athenaeum, and have thus been preserved to us. 
The Reports of the Librarian and th^e Cabinet-keeper will attest 
the safe and good condition in which they have been restored 
to their former home. We refer the Society to the Report of 
the Treasurer for an account of its financial condition after the 
large investment it has made in this building. 

Our monthly meetings have been usually held, during the 
time of our exclusion from our proper hall, in the room No. 41 
Tremont Street, hired for the purpose, and which sufficiently 
answered the occasions of our ordinary business. Several of 
our monthly meetings, as well as our last Annual Meeting, 
were held, by the kind permission of the Academy, in the Hall 
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of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. By the hos- 
pitable invitation of several of our associates, we have held 
social reunions at their private residences, on one of which 
occasions, at the house of Mr. John Amory Lowell, we had the 
pleasure of meeting our eminent Foreign Honorary Member, 
Mr. James Anthony Froude, the historian, who said that his 
satisfaction in meeting with us was the more because this was 
the first learned body that had given him the encouragement 
of any recognition of his claim to notice as an author. 

At the last Annual Meeting, we announced that the question 
between the Commonwealth and the Society as to the rightful 
division of the Hutchinson Papers was in a fair way of adjust- 
ment through the agreement of both parties upon Professor Henry 
Adams as umpire; In consequence of the departure of Professor 
Adams for Europe, it became necessary to select a substitute 
in his place. After a good deal of difference of opinion on the 
subject, the Attorney-General and the Committee charged with 
the matter, with full powers, have agreed upon Robert S. Ran- 
toul, Esq., of Salem, as an umpire between the Commonwealth 
and the Society, to whose impartiality and good judgment both 
parties could safely intrust their interests. 

At the last Annual Meeting, the Committee were able to 
state that no death of any Resident Member had occurred dur- 
ing the year 1871-72. We have no such cheerful statement to 
repeat this year. Within the last twelve months we have had 
to record the deaths of four of our Resident Members, the Rev. 
Charles Brooks, Mr. Charles Folsom, the Rev. John S. Barry, 
and our oldest member and former President, the Hon. James 
Savage. This venerable gentleman, a member of sixty years' 
standing, and so long identified with all the interests and 
action of this Society, died on March 8th, in his eighty-ninth 
year, and was buried from the church in Arlington Street, on 
the 11th. His funeral was attended by a large delegation of 
our number. Mr. Savage was not forgetful of the Society he 
•loved so well and had served so long, when making the final 
disposition of his property ; and he has remembered us in a lib- 
eral legacy. The deaths of these gentlemen were duly noticed 
by the Society at the time they occurred, and full memoirs of 
them will appear in due time in our " Proceedings." 

The vacancies caused by the loss of these members have been 
filled, with the exception of that occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Savage. Our full number of one hundred members, save 
one, is now complete. 

During the past year, we have lost by death four of our Cor- 
responding Members, Dr. Francis Lieber, Mr. George Catlin, 
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Mr. J. Francis Fisher, and the Baron Charles Dupin ; and we 
have added three to that list, M. d'Avezac, the Hon. E. T. B. 
Twisleton, and Col. J. L. Chester. 

All which is respectfully submitted for the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

Edmund Quincy, Chairman. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer. 

The Treasurer of tlie Massachusetts Historical Society sub- 
mits the Annual Report for the year closing April 8, 1873 : — 

Cash in hand, April, 1872 $687.49 

Beceived from all sources to April, 1873 51,837.71 

$52,425.20 

Cash paid during the financial year . ■ $52,085.34 

In hand April, 1873 839.86 

$52,425.20 

The General Account will show specifically the finances of 
the Society : — 

GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

DEBITS. 

George Arnold, salary and allowance |1,049.99 

Incidental expenses 331.05 

Coal . . 261.88 

Printing 60.00 

Rent of office 378.00 

Interest to Merchants Bank on loans 423.76 

Edward S. Band, service 168.65 

Insurance 63.90 

Tending boiler 9900 

Peabody Fund, printing 505.79 

Storage of book-cases, &c 161.00 

On the contract for rebuilding 48,000.00 

Expense of moving 592.92 

To the credit of the Appleton Fund 732.18 

Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund . 321.06 

Peabody Fund 1,142.81 

Dowse Fund ■ 600.00 

$54,881.39 

CREDITS. 

Balance of account of 1872 $862.66 

Assessments and subscriptions 1,505.00 

Admissions 20.00 

Note receivable of G. Arnold 199.92 

Interest of G. Arnold 11.49 

Sales of Society's publications 298.49 

Proceeds of the Peabody Fund 1,142.81 

Coupons 160.00 

Trustees of the estate of Eben Francis, on loan 48,500.00 

To the debit of the Dowse Fund, for care of library . . . 600.00 

Peabody Fund 605.79 

Balance 1,075.23 

$54,881.39 
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THE APPLETON FUND. 

This fund consisted of ten thousand dollars presented to the 
Society, Nov. 18, 1854, by the executors of the will of the late 
Samuel Appleton, on the condition that its income be applied 
to the purchase, preservation, and publication of historical 
material. It was received from the executors in ten shares of 
manufacturing stocks. These stocks were sold in February 
and March, 1863 ; and the net proceeds, amounting to twelve 
thousand two hundred and three dollars, were invested in the 
real estate of the Society, according to the Declaration of Trust 
recorded in the Register of Deeds office, book 827, p. 63. On 
the 14th of March, 1872, the Society, by a vote, authorized the 
Treasurer to sign, and cause to be recorded, an instrument 
relinquishing the said Declaration. This instrument was signed 
April 13, 1872, and is recorded with Suffolk Deeds (Lib. 1,102, 
fol. 89). A new Declaration of Trust was then made, which is 
on. file, giving similar security to the investment. Volumes 
three to ten inclusive of the Fourth Series of the Society's 
" Collections," and the first volume of the Fifth Series, were 
printed from the income of this fund, and the strictly histori- 
cal portions of the volumes of the " Proceedings" of the Society 
for 1862-63 and for 1864-65. 

Account ending April, 1873. 

DEBIT. 

Balance advanced to the fund $8,609.28 

$8,609.28 

OEEDITS. 

One year's interest of the investment $782.18 

Balance to new account 2,777.10 

$3,509.28 



MASSACHUSETTS HISTOEICAL TEUST-PUND. 

This fund was. originally two thousand dollars, presented to 
the Society by Hon. David Sears, by an instrument dated Oct. 
15, 1855, and accepted Nov. 8, 1855. This provides that the 
income is to be added to the principal annually between July 
and January, to form a new investment ; but in any year before 
such investment, the Society may, by vote, expend the income 
for such purposes as may be required; or it may, by vote, 
expend the accumulation of the income, in whole or in part, 
towards the purchase or improvement of the premises belong- 
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iiig to the Society, " or in the purchase of works of art or 
desirable objects " : provided that, in no case whatever, " the 
original trust-sum be encroached upon or diminished." 

The original sum of two thousand dollars was invested in 
the Society's building. The principal was increased on the 
26th of December, 1866, by a subscription by David Sears and 
Nathaniel Thayer, of five hundred dollars each, according to 
the terms of the original instrument, which has not been in- 
vested. This, with the two thousand dollars, stands on the 
ledger as an obligation of the Society, making the principal 
three thousand dollars. 

Pursuant to a vote of the Society, five hundred dollars was 
paid July 6, 1869, from the accumulation, towards paying ofi" 
the debt incurred by the purchase of the estate owned by the 
Society. No other expenditure has been made from the accu- 
mulation. 

Account ending September 1, 1872. 

DEBIT. 

Balance to new account $2,672.12 

$2,672.12 

CBEDIT3. 

Balance of old account $2,351.06 

Interest one year on $2,361.06, accumulated income . . . 141.06 

Interest one year on $3,000 of principal 180.00 

$2.672 .12 

According to the terms of the trust, the whole of the accu- 
mulated income may be appropriated, by a vote of the Society, 
" to the improvement of the premises i)elonging to the Society " ; 
hence the sum of $2,672.12 may now be appropriated for this 
purpose. 

THE PEABODY FUND, 

This fund was presented to the Society by George Peahody, 
in a letter dated Jan. 1, 1867, enclosing an order for $20,000 
in 10-40 Coupon Bonds, and providing that they, or their pro- 
ceeds, shall be held by the Society as a " permanent trust-fund, 
of which the income shall be appropriated to the publication 
and illustration of their ' Proceedings ' and ' Memoirs,' and the 
preservation of their Historical Portraits." This trust was 
accepted by a vote of the Society, Jan. 10, 1867. The Coupon 
Bonds have been exchanged for two United States 10-40 Bonds 
of $10,000 each, registered in the name of the Society, dated 
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Jan. 12, 1867, and numbered 9,904 and 9,905, with the inter- 
est payable in Boston. 

The " Proceedings" for 1866-67, 1867-69, and 1869-70, were 
printed from the income of this fund. Another volume is 
passing through the. press. 

Account to April, 1873. 

DEBITS. 

Paid John Wilson & Sons, printing " Proceedings " . . . . $224.94 

„ „ ,. „ „ , 280.85 

Balance to new account 1,620.07 

$2,026.86 

CREDITS. 

Balance of old account . . '. $883.05 

Proceeds of coupons of September 670.00 

„ „ March 672.81 

$2,025.86 



Balances. 

The balances of the general account, and the several funds, 
are as follows : — 

DEBITS. 

Appleton Fund $2,777.10 

General account 1,075.23 

Cash 839.86 

$4,192.19 

CREDITS. 

Massachusetts Historical Trust-fund $2,672.12 

Peabody Fund 1,620.07 

$4,192.19 

The report of the Building Committee presents the details 
of the improvement of the real estate owned by the Society. 
To the contracts named in the last Annual Report, with Thomas 
J. Whidden, mason, of $43,975, and of Morton & Chesley, car- 
penters, of $10,736, has been added a contract with Walker & 
Co., for the heating-apparatus, for $2,360, making a total of 
$57,071. To this are to be added the bills for extras, and the 
fees of the architects, which have not been adjusted. 

By a vote of the Society, March 14, 1872, the President and 
Treasurer were authorized to execute a mortgage on the real 
estate of the Society to an amount not exceeding $60,000, and 

8 
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to sign a note for this amount. It was found necessary, in 
order to do this, for tlie Society to " I'elinquisia or rescind " 
the Declaration of Trust, as mentioned in the account of tlie 
Appleton Fund. When this was done, the President and 
Treasurer, April 17, 1872, signed a mertgage of the real 
estate to Robert M. Mason, Stmuel W. Swett, Joel Parker, 
and J. IngersoU Bowditch, trustees under the will of Eben 
Francis, for $60,000, agreeing to keep the property insured 
for not less than $21,000. They also signed a note for 
$60,000 payable in five years, at the rate of seven per cent, 
payable semi-annually. The building is insured for $25,000, as 
follows: one-half in the Royal Insurance Co. of Liverpool, 
and one-half in the Insurance Co. of North America, Phila- 
delphia. The policy runs for five years, and is payable, in case 
of loss, to Robert M. Mason and others, trustees under the will 
of Eben Francis. 

The President and Treasurer signed a lease to the City of 
Boston, of portions of the basement, and the entire first story 
and second story of the building, with the exception of the 
stairway enclosed, for fifteen years. The rent is $9,000 per 
annum, payable quarterly. The lease also contains an agree- 
ment between the City and the Society, relative to the occu- 
pancy of the " small parcel of land " owned by the City, which 
the easterly end of the building covers. The lease was for- 
mally completed May 11, 1872. The lessee agrees to pay " all 
taxes and assessments whatsoever, whether in the nature of 
taxes and assessments now in being or not " ; but assessments 
in the nature of a betterment are excepted, and definite pro- 
visions named respecting them. The building was so far 
completed, that the rent commenced on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1873. 

The property of the Society is as follows : the real estate on 
Tremont Street ; two United States bonds of $10,000 each 
($20,000); a coupon note of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad of $1,000, and a bond of the Quincy and Palmyra 
Railroad of $1,000 ; about seven thousand volumes of the 
Society's publications (namely, forty-one volumes of the " Col- 
lections," nine volumes of the " Proceedings," two volumes of 
the " Catalogue," and one volume of " Lectures ") ; the Library 
of 16,470 volumes, and over 36,000 pamphlets ; the Dowse 
Library of 4,650 volumes ; and the copyright and plates of 
the " Life of John Quincy Adams." 

The income of the Society consists of an annual assessment 
on each Resident Member of seven dollars, the admission-fee 
of ten dollars, the rent of the building, the interest on the Pea- 
body Fund and on $2,000 bonds. 
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The obligations of tlie Society are the annual interest to the 
Appleton Fund, to the Dowse Fund, and to the Massachusetts 
Historical Trust-Fund, and the interest on its mortgage note. 
After tliese obligations are met, there will be means left to 
resume the publication of the " Collections," and to pay off a 
portion of the debt annually. But, in view of the immediate 
wants of the Society, I recommend the printing, this year, to 
be limited to the publication of the Proceedings. 

The Society owe the amount borrowed of the Merchants 
Bank, namely, $1,800 on two bonds, and |2,500, on a note 
signed by the President and Treasurer. The liberality of the 
members in their subscriptions, in lieu of the annual assess- 
ment of seven dollars, has enabled me to meet the demands 
on the treasury. 

The bills for fitting the rooms have not all been presented, 
nor have the Building Committee settled with the contractors. 
Hence a complete statement of the cost of the improvements 
must be deferred. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Richard Frothingham, Treasurer. 

Boston, April 8, 1873. 

Report of the Librarian. 

The Librarian has the honor to submit his Annual Report. 
There have been added to the Library during the past year : — 

Books 245 

Pamphlets 786 

Bound volumes of newspapers 30 

Unbound volumes of newspapers 2 

Map . 1 

Flans 3 

Broadsides 25 

Volume of manuscript 1 

Manuscripts 12 

1,105 

Of the books added, 223 have been given, 22 have been pro- 
cured by exchange, and 7 bought. Of the pamphlets added, 717 
have been gifts, and 69 exchanges. Of the Society's publica- 
tions, 2 volumes have been exchanged for other works, and 19 
volumes have been received back by purchase. It is reckoned 
that there are now in the Library, including the Dowse coUec- 
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tion and the files of bound newspapers and manuscripts, 21,- 
120 volumes. The number of pamphlets is more than 36,000. 
The accessions have been fewer than usual, though many of 
them are of decided value. This falling off is due, of course, 
to the removal and storing of the Library while the new build- 
ing was erecting. During these changes, so far as is known, 
no volume has been lost or injured. At the present time the 
books are all placed on the shelves. In conclusion, the Libra- 
rian cannot refrain from congratulating the Society on having 
its invaluable treasures in a convenient and fire-proof building. 
EespectfuUy submitted. 

Samuel A. Gbeen, Librarian, 



Report of the CaMnet-heeper. 

The Cabinet-keeper reports that during the past year the 
Cabinet has received gifts from twelve different persons, three 
of whom are members of the Society ; and has also received 
the bequest of General Sumner, comprising portraits, articles 
of antique furniture, and other curiosities. 

The Cabinet was safely removed, stored during the altera- 
tion of the building, and returned. 

A large number of the Society's collection of portraits have 
been hung under the superintendence of Messrs. Perkins and 
Appleton, for whose help in this matter the Cabinet-keeper is 
greatly indebted. A portion of the relics and curiosities have 
been replaced in the cases formerly occupied by them ; but 
much larger accommodation is needed for their permanent ar- 
rangement and for the display of articles hitherto concealed, 
when the Society shall be fairly settled in its new quarters. 

It seems to the Cabinet-keeper very desi)jable that such 
accommodation should be furnished soon in as accessible a 
part of the building as possible, and under the eye of the per- 
son in charge of the rooms, for the greater security of the many 
valuable articles now owned by the Society, and the many 
others that it may reasonably hope to receive when prepared 
to take charge of them. 

Respectfully submitted. 

He)NBY G. Denny, Cabinet-keeper. 

Mr. Solomon Lincoln, from the committee appointed to 
nominate candidates for officers for the ensuing year, reported 
the following list, which was adopted by the Society : — 
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President, 
Hon. ROBERT C. WINTHROP, LL.D. Boston. 

Vice-PreddenU. 

Hon. CHARLES F. ADAMS, LL.D Boston. 

Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, LL.D Cambeidgb. 

Recording Secretary. 
CHARLES DEANE, LL.D Cambkidge. 

Corresponding Beeretary. 
Rev. CHANDLER ROBBINS, D.D Boston. 

Treasurer. 
Hon. RICHARD FROTHINGHAM, LL.D Charlestown. 

Librarian. 
SAMUEL A. GREEN, M.D Boston. 



HENRY G. DENNY, A.M Boston. 

Standing Committee. 

Rev. ROBERT C. WATERSTON, A.M Boston. 

Hon. NATHANIEL B. SHUKTLEFF, M.D Boston. 

AUGUSTUS T. PERKINS, LL.B Boston. 

ROBERT M. MASON, Esq Boston. 

WILLIAM S. APPLETON, A.M Boston. 

On motion of Mr. Saltonstall, the thanks of the Society- 
were voted to Messrs. Quin(?y and Hillard, the retiring mem- 
bers of the Standing Committee, for their valuable services the 
past year. 

Dr. Ellis wished to add a few words of congratulation on 
the occasion and upon the scene which he saw before him. He 
observed that upon the printed list giving the names of the 
members of the Society, in the order of their election, there 
were now only two names preceding his own, though the large 
majority of those who came after were his elders in years. He 
had had the honor and privilege of membership for thirty-two 
years, during which period the membership had .been almost 
completely changed. In the eighty-two years of the Society's 
history there had been less than three hundred members alto- 
gether. This was the third aspect under which he had seen 
their rooms, and Ke welcomed this second renovation which gave 
them these spacious, beautiful, and he hoped fire-proof, halls. 
Their first aspect, as he recalled it, was dingy enough. In the 
early years of the Society, it appears from the records that it 
received many gifts of objects more or less interesting, as nat- 
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ural curiosities, — plants, insects, birds, &c., supposed to be in 
a state of " preservation." 

These, continued Dr. Ellis, either from neglect or from 
their succumbing to the law of things earthly, turned to dust, 
and a musty odor from them once pervaded the apartments. 
That faithful and honored man, that diligent and earnest anti- 
quary who then served us as Librarian, being a member of 
the Society, and therefore substantially held to our usage 
which forbids us to receive any compensation for service per- 
formed for it, felt at liberty to open or close the apartments 
according as it was or was not convenient for him to sit here 
and pursue his own studies. His urbane and courteous man- 
ners were in keeping with • the old gentilities. His inartistic 
wig seemed to be one of the antiquities of the place. Indeed, 
I remember that our genial associate. Dr. Young, sought to 
impose upon my green inexperience, by suggesting that it 
might have been appropriated by the wearer from one of our 
cabinets. There was an old drum stove, called air-tight, and 
we used to think sometimes it was also heat-tight. Chief- 
Justice Shaw asked, in those days, if the resources of the 
Society would enable it to purchase three more wooden chairs. 
Tlie change made sixteen years ago for the reception of the 
Dowse Library was the first improvement, and under the 
present cheerful and delightful aspect of the rooms they might 
hope to enter upon a new period of prosperity. The resusci- 
tation of the Society was to be dated to the time of the election 
of the present President ; and the remarkable discovery, a few 
years later, of that immense trunk of " Winthrop Papers," 
which had lain undisturbed and unopened for more than a 
century, had furnished us with materials of the very highest his- 
torical value. The volumes which have already been printed 
from that rich collection have thrown new light upon some of 
the most important points of our early history, and added 
much to our personal knowledge of some of the men and 
women concerned in it. New facts had therein been disclosed 
to us relating to the founding of the College. The remarkable 
though fragmentary papers thus furnished to us by our President 
from his ancestral stores, read at a recent meeting, with the 
explanatory comments of our Recording Secretary, Mr. Deane, 
gave us for the first time, after the lapse of two hundred and 
forty years, information of the details of the controversy 
between Roger Williams and the Government of the Bay 
Colony. Those abbreviated minutes of the matter of an old 
alarm and anxious strife have confirmed me in the opinion 
which I have long held, that though Roger Williams, as he 
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mellowed in years, became an old man of a singularly lovely 
and amiable character, he was in his prime a dangerous 
intruder and an agent of mischief ; and that, of the two, Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, besides being a man of a better balance and a 
superior discretion, was also the more tolerant in spirit, and 
the more forbearing and patient of the disputants. 

May our new members, from this time onward, with our 
new promise of prosperity, and our new materials for their 
labor, contribute their full share to the accomplished services 
of this Society. 

The following letter was received the day after the Annual 
Meeting, but it seems to find a fitting place here : — 

Edgehill, near Charlotte C. H., Virginia, 
April 7, 1873. 

Deae Mb. Wintheop, — Unless I am mistaken, you will meet for 
the first time in your new Hall at your next meeting, and I congratulate 
you and your learned associates most heartily on so auspicious an event. 
It will also be your annual meeting, which is, even on ordinary occa- 
sions, a starting-point in the course of such an institution as yours. 
You thus enter with favorable auspices and with blended influences on 
a new scene of usefulness and honor. Should it be the will of Provi- 
dence to spare the lives of your present members for ten or fifteen years 
to come, the result of your labors will be a most valuable accession to 
our historical literature. 

I read with unfaltering interest the serials of your " Proceedings," 
as they issue from the press. From my habits of research, and from 
the necessity of getting materials from every available quarter, I am, 
perhaps, better qualified to appreciate the worth of the contents of each 
serial, and to award them their peculiar merit, than the mere cursory 
reader, who seeks only the amusement of the moment. As I read the 
number, I mark with a pencil facts and opinions that may be useful to 
me hereafter, and the pages are well scored as I pass along. 

The memoir of John Singleton Copley, by Mr. Perkins, is a very 
handsome contribution to the history of American art. The paper on 
Governor Winthrop's " Conclusions " shows the deliberation with 
which important topics were managed in his day, and is in strong 
contrast with the rapidity with which the gravest state papers are 
dashed off in ours. The tribute to the memory of Mr. Seward, by Mr. 
Adams, is a remarkable production. It is the photograph of the inner 
man of a prominent political leader in a great crisis, made by one who 
had the most favorable opportunities of knowing his subject, and who 
shared with him the responsibilities of the times ; and the contem- 
poraneousness of the sketch with the decease of its subject enhances 
its value. It is wholly immaterial to the worth of such a portrait 
whether you agree or dissent from the subject or the speaker. It is 
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enough that you have a true image of the character as it exists in the 
mind of an able and intimate associate, who is also a skilful artist. 

The death of Mr. Folsom I learned for the first time from the serial 
of December. Your own remarks in introducing the topic, the graphic 
' and genial letter of Dr. Palfrey, and the observations of Dr. Lothrop, 
which, beside other good things, presented a fine instance of decision 
of character in the deceased at a critical moment, brought fresh before 
me the person and the presence of this excellent man and liberal 
scholar, as I saw him more than once during my visit to Boston, in 
1867. His modesty was quite conspicuous, and even lovely. The 
maxim which unconsciously ruled his life was that long ago adopted and 
acted upon by Lord Somers, bespeaking a mind conscious of its powers, 
yet quite willing to leave the ordinary game of life in the hands of the 
regular players, — prodesse quam conspici, — a maxim which few have 
the self-command to act upon, and which betokens the existence of a 
catholic humanity. He was not willing to let a single act of courtesy 
slip from his memory ; and I recall the kind feeling with which he 
showed me some books presented to him by Virginia students in Har- 
vard half a century ago. 

I can also bear witness to the warm affection which the late Admiral 
Farragut cherished for Mr. Folsom. Passing through New York, on 
my return from my New England visit, I called on the ladies of the 
Admiral's family, whom I have known from their childhood, and there 
I met the Admiral ; and when I was speaking of the persons whom 
I had seen in New England, he inquired with the deepest interest 
whether I had met with Mr. Folsom ; and when I told him that Mr. 
F. was one of the first whom I had seen, and the last, with the excep- 
tion of my excellent host, with whom I had parted, he seemed evidently 
excited, gave me an account of his early connection with Mr. F., and 
expressed himself in very strong terms of his influence in controlling 
the destinies of his life. He then left the room, and after a short 
interval returned with a Turkish dirk, sheathed in a massy carved 
silver scabbard, which he said Mr. Folsom had given him in his 
earliest youth, and which he regarded as the most precious memorial 
that he owned. 

When I saw Mr. Folsom, he had passed the period of the Psalmist, 
and was the model of a septuagenarian. His stature was erect, his 
step elastic ; and his clear complexion, his eyes yet unaided by glasses, 
his serene and even buoyant spirits, the readiness with which he would 
enter into a discussion of the true reading of a line in Horace or 
Homer, appeared to me to foreshadow a long and genial Indian sum- 
mer, which, when accompanied by the blessings of friendship, by a 
moderate competence, and by the free play of all the faculties, is prob- 
ably the most delightful portion of our earthly existence. There must 
be something wrong in your domestic economy, or in the deportment 
of the study, when such men as Everett and Folsom, who entered in 
such tine condition upon the threshold of threescore years and ten, 
fail to reach the age of eighty-one. 

Before I saw Mr. Folsom, I had looked over his edition of Livy, 
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and was well aware of his skill in letters ; and during my first inter- 
view I ventured to lay before him a new reading of the famous thirty- 
fourth line of the first book of the Iliad, and I was gratified to know 
that, after a free and full discussion, he condemned the modern version 
of the line, and approved mine. I remember hearing him say on that 
occasion that he had passed the very route of the priest of Apollo on 
leaving the tent of Agamemnon, and felt, in common with the priest, 
the gentle murmur of the waves breaking at his feet. 

I also read eagerly your remarks on the death of George Catlin. 
In 1829, at the age of thirty-two, he visited Richmond, with a view of 
taking a picture of the Virginia Convention of that year, then in ses- 
sion. I soon learned that he was not only an artist of great worth, but 
a man of a good taste in letters. As he did not know the political and 
intellectual characters of the members of a body consisting of ninety- 
six members, I gave him my aid in the fulfilment of his designs, intro- 
duced him to the members whom I brought to his studio, and had the 
pleasure of seeing his work fairly completed. It was his purpose to 
issue an engraving of the painting, and I was one of those who sub- 
scribed, and obtained the names of others ; but I believe the scheme 
was dropped. I should like to know the fate of his painting. It 
would be very interesting now, as but four of the Convention are at 
present living. His portrait of Mr. Madison was by far the finest and 
the most intellectual ever made of the Sage of Montpellier. Had a 
portrait of equal excellence been made of Mr. M. thirty years before, 
its political influence must have been considerable. I heard the late 
Governor Coles, who was the intimate friend and secretary of Madison 
during his Presidency, give it more than once as his deliberate opinion 
that the portraits of Madison by Peale and Stuart had a sinister influ- 
ence on his popularity, as not only not presenting to the eye a true 
likeness of the original, but producing a most erroneous impression 
on the mind of the spectator. I never met with Mr. Catlin after the 
adjournment of the Convention. It may be well enough to say that 
the portrait of Mr. Madison painted by Catlin is in the possession of 
one of the literary societies of Hampden-Sidney College, in this State. 

But I have detained you too long, and will only renew my con- 
gratulations on the entrance of the Society into its new Hall, and 
assure you of that regard with which I am ever cordially yours, 

Hugh Blaie Geigsbt. 

To the Hon. Robert C. Wintheop, LL.D., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Memoir of the late Charles Polsom, by Professor Par- 
sons, was submitted to the Society. 
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MEMOm 

OP 

CHARLES FOLSOM. 

BY THEOPHILUS PARSONS, LL.D. 



He was born in Exeter, N.H., on the 24th December, 1794. 
His parents were James Polsom and Sarah Gilman, both of 
Exeter. He was fitted for college at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
of which Dr. Benjamin Abbot was then principal ; entered Har- 
vard College in the Sophomore class, in 1810 ; taught a school 
in Sudbury, Mass., through the winter vacations of the college, 
in the winters of 1811-12 and 1812-13 ; and was graduated in 
1813. He had at Commencement " A Deliberative Discussion " 
with W. J. Spooner. It was the fifth part in rank. 

After graduation he went, at the instance of President Kirk- 
land, who had been applied to by Dr. Benjamin Vaughan of 
Hallowell, Maine, to take charge of the academy in that place, 
and remained there one year. In the autumn of 1814 he came 
to Cambridge to study divinity as a Resident Graduate, and 
gave private lessons during two years. He was also a Proctor 
in the college, and in 1815 was appointed Regent. In the 
winter of 1815-16 his health was not good, and he gave up 
the plan of studying for the ministry. In 1816 he made 
arrangements for the study of medicine, in Cambridge. 

In the spring of 1816 President Kirkland proposed to him 
to go out as chaplain and teacher of mathematics to the mid- 
shipmen in the 74 gun-ship " Washington," then about to sail 
on a cruise in the Mediterranean. The President had been 
requested by Commodore Chauncey to recommend some young 
man for the situation, and Mr. Folsom accepted this appoint- 
ment. In the autumn of 1817, after he had visited many 
European ports in the Mediterranean, he was appointed ahargS 
d'affaires of the Consulate at Tunis, by Mr. William Shaler, 
Consul-General of the Barbary States. Mr. Thomas D. Ander- 
son had resigned the consulate at Tunis, and Mr. Folsom was 
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appointed to hold the office until a successor to Mr. Anderson 
should be sent out. Soon after his arrival at Tunis the plague 
appeared there and raged with great violence, and Mr. Folsom 
remained in charge of the consulate until late in 1819. 

After leaving Tunis, he rejoined tlie squadron, and was 
appointed by Commodore Bainbridge his private secretary, and 
accompanied him to Turkey, whither he went on a mission to 
obtain information which was needed in the preparation of a 
commercial treaty between that country and our own. In 1820 
he was sent to Rome, to take on board Canova's statue of 
Washington, made for the State of North Cai-olina. He then 
returned to the squadron, and came with it to Boston, in 1821. 

Soon after his return he was appointed Tutor in Latin in 
Harvard College, and held that office until 1823. He was 
then appointed Librarian of the college, and resigned that 
office in 1826. In 1825 and 1826 he was also Instructor hi 
Italian ; and in 1824 engaged with William CuUen Bryant in 
editing " The United States Literary Gazette." 

In the autumn of 1824 he married Miss Susanna Sarah Mc- 
Kean, daughter of Rev. Joseph McKean, Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory in Harvard College. 

In the same year he engaged with the firm of Hilliard & 
Metcalf, proprietors of the University Press, to correct the 
proofs of classical works published by them ; and, after giving 
up the office of Librarian in 1826, he devoted his time wholly 
to the examination, correction, and partial editing of the more 
important works issued from their press ; and soon after he 
became a member of their firm. In 1835 he edited, with Mr. 
Andrews Norton, the " Select Journal of Foreign Periodical 
Literature." In the autumn of 1841 he removed to Boston, 
and opened in Temple Place a school for young ladies, and 
taught it until the winter of 1845. He was in that year 
appointed Librarian of the Athenaeum, and held this office 
until 1856. I need not attempt to describe his excellence and 
usefulness as the Librarian of that great Institution ; for tlio 
following resolutions, adopted unanimously by the Trustees, do 
him full justice, and no more than justice : — 

1. Resolved, That the Trustees of the Boston >A.theii£eum have 
received with sincere regret the resignation of Mr. Charles Folsom as 
Librarian, — an office which he has held for more than ten years, per- 
forming the various and difficult duties of the place with devoted 
fidelity, and securing thereby the respect ^nd affection not only of 
the Trustees, but also of numerous proprietors and visitors of the 
Athenaeum. 
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2. Resolved, That Mr. Folsotn's extensive and varied learning, his 
refined taste and good judgment, the dignity and urbanity of his man- 
ners, his kind regard for the wants of all who use the Library, and the 
enlightened zeal for literature and the fine arts which he has shown in 
the discharge of the duties of his office, have not only been highly 
creditable to him as a gentleman and a scholar, but have redounded to 
the honor of the Athenaeum, and have gained for it the good will and 
the generous gifts of many patrons of learning ; and have entitled him 
to be remembered not only as a useful officer, but as a benefactor of 
the institution. 

3. Resolved, That Mr. Folsom's letter of resignation, and the reso- 
lutions relating to it, be entered upon the records of the Trustees ; 
that the Committee be requested to communicate the same to him, 
with the best wishes of the Trustees for his future success and happi- 
ness ; and in their behalf to invite him to visit the Athenaeum at his 
pleasure, and to take from the Library, free of expense, the usual 
number of books allowed to a proprietor. 

About the time of his appointment he -wrote to his intimate 
friend, the late Samuel Atkins Eliot, a long letter concerning 
the preservation, management, and use of a public library. 
It is full of good sense, gives the results of his own experience 
and observation, and in delineating the character of a consum- 
mate librarian he unintentionally draws a portrait of himself. 
Of this letter a few copies were printed for private circulation, 
but it has never been published. I give it a permanent and 
«vailable place by inserting it in this Memoir, the more will- 
ingly because it will, in some degree at least, enable the reader 
to judge of Mr. Folsom's characteristics as a writer. 



Temple Place, 27th October, 1845. 
My dear Sir, — 

Our conversation, the other day, respecting the Athenaeum, has 
revived a train of thought on the general subject of that institution, its 
nature, and the right mode of administering it, which has formerly passed 
through my mind, when I have speculated upon it merely as a humble 
member of the literary community of New England, and lately as a 
citizen of Boston. The view I have been in the habit of taking, I 
know, is far from being peculiar to me ; but it is, I apprehend, not so 
generally entertained as could be wished, — at least, it has not been 
acted upon to the extent I have supposed possible, and highly proper. 
If I had ever had the right which proprietorship may be supposed to 
give, I should, before now, have expressed my opinion with urgency, 
from an impulse of public spirit. As it is, you will please to consider 
what I now say as a sort of confession of faith, should the matter ever 
have more of a personal relation to myself. 
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I. The Athenaeum contains a great 'puhUr. library. This is no 
longer, if it ever were so, merely a " social library," in the usual sense 
of the term, for the exclusive benefit of the shareholders. Such, prob- 
ably, was not the idea of the more enlightened among its founders ; 
such could hardly have been the idea of those who from time to time 
have made donations of books, or of those larger benefactors to whom 
that name is commonly restricted. They meant the community. I 
regard the shareholders, and doubtless the majority of them regard 
themselves, as donors to the amount of their subscriptions, — with cer- 
tain consequent privileges, it is true, — and also as trustees for the 
present public and for posterity. With this liberal view, I suppose 
many of the recently created shares were taken. 

Since the establishment of the Lowell Lectures, and the opening of 
the AthensBum to any one for ten dollars a year, I have looked upon 
the two institutions as fitting counterparts to each other. The philo- 
sophical curiosity and love of intellectual pursuits awakened by the 
one — and not much more can be expected from oral popular lectures 
— should find their appropriate aliment and fruition in the books of 
the other. The two certainly constitute one of the most precious parts 
of the name and fame of Boston. 

IL The Athenaum contains a repository of the Fine Arts jk and, as 
to this branch, by its exhibitions it professedly seeks the whole public. 
Should not the other branch of the institution be made to incline as 
much as possible in the same direction? 

III. We have, then, in Boston a great Public Library, — a magazine 
of mind, — 

" Mente, 

Delle cose amtode e di^ensiera." 

How shall it be administered ? The poet suggests the aptest division 
of this topic. 

1. Its treasures should be guarded from age to age with scrupulous 
care. The beauty of order should pervade their arrangement. The 
books should be kept in perfect condition as to their binding ; and the 
appropriate binding and lettering of books often involve knowledge and 
taste enough to bring them within the outer circle of the fine arts. 
The custodian should have a respect for books, and seek, by his ex- 
ample, to inspire others with it. Books in the shops are manufac- 
tures, merchandise, — and cost so much. In a fair library, good books 
are shrines, oracles, — great minds marshalled in glorious companies, 
uttering the wisdom of past ages, or of an age that will soon be past. 

My temperament is not eminently poetical, and I have had much to 
do with the mechanical manufacture of volumes ; but I honor the man 
whose mind readily transmutes a goodly booh into an author. I shall 
never forget the awe, the emotion, akin to the sublime, with which, 
when declining day had left me in dim twilight in the old Library at 
Cambridge, I have passed along by the alcoves, as if in the immediate 
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presence of the illustrious dead ; and when, on some rare occasion, I 
have gone alone, late in the evening, to seek a book, with no light but 
the halo around saints and sages, the feeling was almost overpowering. 
Had I been one whom we wot of, you would long since have heard 
another solemn and tender " Voice of the Night." 

All this means only, that a library is a sanctum; and whatever 
relates to the keeping of the books, and the preservation of due quiet, 
should be the subject of precise rules, which, in the most courteous spirit, 
should be enforced when necessary ; and any odium arising therefrom 
in the minds of unreasonable people should be assumed by the Trus- 
tees, to whom the Librarian is immediately responsible. But odium 
will be slow to arise, if I am right as to the moral effect to be expected 
from what I shall next speak of, which, I am alarmed to say, is the 
main point of this unconscionable epistle. But I will be brief, and, 
omitting all mention of exact catalogues and similar appliances of the 
first necessity, I come to — 

2. The duties of a Librarian as the dispenser of a great Library. 
The office of custodian has, so far as I know, always been satisfactorily 
performed at the Athenasum. Not so, I believe, the other branch of a 
Librarianls duty. By dispensing, I am far from meaning only the 
finding of the particular volumes asked for, or the recording of the 
titles of such as are borrowed. I mean quite another ability in the 
Librarian, — an ability to " bring forth, out of the treasure " commit- 
ted to him, " things new and old." He should be passably skilled in 
ancient and modern languages ; should be acquainted with the history 
of literature ; should know the external history of books, and have 
some notion of their contents, understanding at least their scope and 
bearing, so as to be able readily to follow out subjects, and to put 
inquirers upon the right track. To many, the very multitude of books 
is confusing, and days of research are lost in a wrong direction, which 
a few words from an intelligent Librarian might at once prevent. If 
I may allude to my own experience, he will account it a great privi- 
lege to abridge the labor of superior minds, whose time is precious to 
the public, by his heal knowledge, as I may call it ; and he will delight 
to point younger persons to the best books on any subject in a course 
of reading ; thus aiding the two classes, — consulters and regular 
readers. With the latter this city abounds, or should be made to 
abound : this is a domestie affair, the training of our own young people, 
to say nothing of solacing the old. The former class is still larger, 
and wide-spread as the country, including authors and professional 
men, who are writing books for fame, or pursuing inquiries for some 
practical end. 

Now, I would say, let the Athenaeum take the ground, that the 
former class are to be allured to consult its Library ; let it be generally 
understood and proclaimed, not only that its stores are accessible for 
this purpose, but that a competent person stands ready, as the organ 
of the liberal spirit of the Bostonians, to aid in making them available 
for the promotion of knowledge throughout the land (under the proper 
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regulations, of course). Let every scholar, not residing fairly within 
the liberties of Boston (for to such as do must generally attach the pay- 
ment of scot and lot), feel that, without money and without price, he 
is welcome, nay, more, that he is thankworthy, if, in the prescribed 
way, he takes any thing from you which he thinks he can turn to the 
good of the public. For all the seed-corn you lend, your granary, like 
the widow's barrel of meal, " shall not waste," but rather shall be 
increased by a portion of the harvest springing from your bounty. 
Let the far-off student in- the Valley of the Mississippi, who is vainly 
hammering at some literary task for want of books, and ignorant per- 
haps as to the existence of the best books on his subject, understand 
that, when he comes North in the summer, if he will present himself 
at the Boston Athenseum or Harvard University, he may chance to 
clear off a year's docket of doubts in a single day. The Athenaeum 
or -Harvard, I say, — -Aganippe or ^Tippocrene, — for both were foun- 
tains on Mount Helicon, and both consecrated to the IMuses.* Every 
Preface which acknowledges their assistance adds a feather to their 
plumes, or, better, sets a signet to their value. 

The people of other communities say that Boston, in her vanity, 
has assumed the title of " the Athens of America." If it is worth hav- 
ing, let us make them ratify it, and shout, with a heartfelt application, 
" Icofiiv kg 'Ad^vag ! " " Let us go to Boston," " our minds to ripen iu 
her northern sky." But in Athens, of all places, hospitality was not 
left entirely to the kindness of individuals: it was recognized as a 
matter of public concernment. If the altered condition of modern 
society dispenses us from the necessity of caring for the supper and 
lodging of the strangers who voluntarily visit our city, or are acciden- 
tally detained here, we still have a duty to perform by doing all that we 
can to make their sojourn agreeable and profitable to them. Nor is 
this duty abridged by the new position of Boston, from which she all 
but shakes hands with the Old World, and now interlocks arms with 
Canada and the Provinces. I here speak of strangers merely as such. 
Men of •6iark make their own way. But there are other "guests of 
the city" than those who come to the notice of the Mayor; quiet, 
unpretending, intelligent persons, who cannot claim, or do not care to 
seek, private attentions. If you have ever been so circumstanced 
as to be obliged to wait in a foreign city, without letters and without 
acquaintance, you may have had occasion, as I have, to bless the 
courtesy of libraries exhibited in the cosmopolitan spirit I recommend, 
by scholars willing to consider the mere pursuit of knowledge as a 
bond of brotherhood, and a title to kindness. And here is the plaoe 
to say, that the Librarian of the Athenaeum should be competent, in 
some sort, to hold intercourse with those who do not speak English, 
and to conduct, when necessary, a foreign correspondence. 

* Cotton Mather yrouM not have forborne to run the parallel a step farther, — as, 
that they were just about thre^ miles apart, Hippocrene being somewhat the more 
elevated ; and he would have deemed it a pleasant remark, that, after mingling and 
diffusing their waters in the Copaic Lake, they together nourished the largest eels In all 
Greece! —facts duly vouched. 
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In confirmation of some of the preceding remarks, I may be permit- 
ted to add that, more than twenty years ago, I had some ageucj' in 
urging successfully upon the corporation of Harvard College the laws 
(which I was to execute), throwing open the Library to all comers, 
with the implied assurance of welcome and aid. Among the good 
consequences of this change of system, may be fairly reckoned, in a 
great degree at least, the increased research on the part of many of 
our authors of all sects, with an increasing sense of its importance, and 
hence more thoroughness in their works ; — a desire to enlarge the 
apparatus which had proved so useful to them, and grateful acknowl- 
edgments borne out by donations of books; — in fine, whatever dis- 
satisfaction may at any moment have been expressed in relation to 
other parts of the University, unmingled blessings upon the Library. 

IV. The Athenaeum is to be notably increased within no long 
period. How, or from what source, I know not.* But it is hardly to 
be believed, that the end of opening new and larger halls will be only 
a display of empty shelves. Such a result would be unprecedented in 
this community. Boston is pledged to the contrary. 

Now, the judicious increase of a public library is a grave study. 
Completeness is to be aimed at in some departments more than in 
others, at least sooner than in others. What are the departments of 
learning ? What is completeness in regard to them ? The Librarian 
should, at all events, be able to understand the answer to these ques- 
tions ; and he should, moreover, have a notion of the contents of the 
other learned libraries in the neighborhood, that all may, to a certain 
extent, conspire to produce in the aggregate a completeness which no 
one of them can hope very soon to attain for itself. Each may well 
be distinguished by some peculiar features, as the Athenaeum nciw is 
by works on the arts. Again, it is far from being true that the latest 
edition of a book is the best.f But all may be summed up in this, that 
Bibliography is no mean science. 

V. If the Librarian has also in his province the works of art, then 
he should not be ignorant of the history of art, its ancient monuments, 
and modern masterpieces. The wider has been his observation of 
other collections, and the more cultivated his taste, the better. If he 
need not have the artist's faculty, yet neither is the guardian of ideal 
beauty, like the Sultan's Nubian, qualified for his trust by constitu- 
tional indifference towards the subjects of it. 

* N.B. — The Bromfield Fund was not then dreamed of. 

t A pregnant instance of this just occurs to rae. The latest edition of Lord Bacon's 
Works (an American one), "complete" on the titlepage, omits his "DeAugmentis 
Scientiarum," his maturest and, perhaps, largest production (the growth of twenty 
years, and of which the author fondly says, " I think it will live and be a citizen, of the 
■world)^^' under the preposterous idea, founded only on the similarity of the titles, that 
it is merely a Latin translation of his earlier, brief " Advancement of Learning," in two 
books; while, in fact, it consists of nine books, being "enlarged," as Bacon expresses 
it, "almost to a new work." Yet the preface of the publishers ventures to hope that 
their edition " will find its way into every well-sehcted library in our country; " and 
probably before this time it has become the Bacon of most College Libraries in the 
United States, — a " complete " Virgil without the Georgics ! 
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With works of art may be classed coins and medals, thoagh a far 
higher interest belongs to them, considered as the subjects of the 
Science of Numismatics, a study at once elegant and useful. Of 
ancient manuscripts, rare even in Europe, we shall probably continue 
to see next to none on these western shores. They are wisely kept at 
home. But the most ancient as well as most authentic original records 
of the Grecian and Boman world are within our easy reach. Still 
there is not, I believe, in the United States, a reasonably complete 
series of these irrefragable documents of ancient history ; her unam- 
biguous foot-prints,^- like those of the great birds in stone, — from 
which are made unerring inferences, and by which is settled what is 
doubtful or discordant in written documents, necessarily vitiated, more 
or less, in the process of copying. 

Having many years ago studied this subject abroad with the aid of 
foreign collections, and having, indeed, formed a decent one of my own 
in barbarous regions, once seats of civilization, in part from the hands 
of the actual finders (myself a finder, too), on my return I had the 
pleasure of making a descriptive list of the coins of the Salem East 
India Marine Society (afterwards printed, I think, in their catalogue). 
I was thus led to inquire what there was among us of the sort, 
and to become acquainted with most of the scanty collections in this 
vicinity. The Athenaeum has made a fair beginning ; and there is no 
reason why it should not go on, and soon have the finest Cabinet of 
Coins in the country, — conveniently arranged for study, — for tcse. 
The series in silver and copper might, at no great expense, be 
rendered nearly complete, without the coins of extraordinary rareness 
and consequent costliness. The value of such is often factitious (vir- 
tuosos being prone to the foible of tulip and shell fanciers), as they 
have not necessarily greater intrinsic interest as to usefulness or 
beauty. Besides, the genuineness of well-preserved, not uncommon, 
coins is less liable to suspicion, and is easily determined by a practised 
eye ; for their well-known abundance and cheapness make it no object 
for the most skilful counterfeiters to imitate them. Thus the Libra- 
rian, as Cabinet-keeper, though he need not be an Eckhel or a Sestini, 
should add to his other knowledge a tincture, at least, of virtii. 

VI. If such, then, as I have described, is the 'appropriate office of 
a great Library in a city, which, like ours, is a centre of wide and 
elevating influence throughout a vast country, — and if such are 
the qualifications requisite in a person fit to administer it, — he should 
receive a salary proportioned to the pay of other learned professions, 
and suitable for a scholar and a gentleman. He should have an 
honorable position, should feel that, in the able discharge of his duties, 
something more than his bread is at stake, and should identify his 
reputation with the best interests of the institution. There is absurdity 
in saying, " Get your work done cheap, and buy the more books." 
The weU-performed work of a Librarian worth having brings " more 
books : " he refunds his salary in part in this way. 

If a great Library were about to be founded here de novo with one 

6 
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hundred thousand dollars, what intelligent person would hesitate to 
say, " An investment for the adequate pay of a suitable Librarian 
should take precedence of, or at least be simultaneous with, the first 
considerable investment in books?" 

The Librarian should be in the counsels of the Trustees, except 
where it would affect his responsibility to them ; should be encouraged 
to suggest as well as execute ; should have aid enough to prevent a 
sacrifice of his higher functions to his lower ; should have sympathy 
from the Trustees as well as oversight ; and should be reckoned with 
at short intervals, for frequent quittances beget alacrity in carrying 
forward any work of responsibility. 

VIL Having undertaken to utter my whole mind on this subject, 
as one of general interest, I will not be withheld, by any fear of being 
misapprehended, from expressing my settled conviction that now is the 
time to act upon it. The Athenseum, before long, is to be transferred 
to a new edifice, and begin a new era. Whoever is to take proper 
charge of it there should have full opportunity to become thoroughly 
acquainted with it, in its details, as it is, — with what it has, and what 
it wants. He should prepare himself to superintend wisely its re- 
moval, and to afford, if it may be, valuable suggestions as to the 
interior arrangements of the new building, — a matter of the greatest 
prospective importance. It is natural to suppose that the Committee, 
on whom will rest the responsibility of preparing the new and per- 
manent abode of the Athenaeum, will be business-men, — gentlemen of 
more public spirit than leisure ; and that they may be glad to have 
their gratuitous labors seconded, sometimes perhaps not a little re- 
lieved, by the aid of a competent person giving his whole time and 
thoughts to the business, and carrying out the details of what they 
decide upon. 

Nor, as to worthy persons now employed in the Athenaeum, would 
early action imply any harsh and violent breaking up of existing 
arrangements. It should be regarded as an easy and natural transition 
resulting from a change of circumstances. The institution is judged 
to have outgrown its vestments ; new and better-fitting are provided, 
of course. To -lay aside an outgrown garment casts no refiection on its 
past usefulness, nor upon its present value for other purposes. 

I sat down, my dear Sir, to write you a letter, and it has swelled 
almost to a dissertation, — of an oddly variegated web, I confess. 
But I am sure of your indulgence for whatever there may be in it 
little to the purpose, if I have succeeded in giving shape to any 
views that may be turned to practical account for the real advancement 
of " The Boston Athenaeum." 

Truly your friend and servant, 

Chables Folsom. 
To Samcel a. Eliot, Esq. 
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In March, 1869, he had an attack of paralysis, from which 
he so far recovered as to be able to walk freely in the open air, 
with some assistance, enjoy the society of his friends, and 
occupy himself with books. In the latter part of "January, 
1872, he had a second attack of the same disease, under which 
his strength gradually yielded. 

He died on the evening of the 8th of November, 1872. 

Mr. Folsom lived the uneventful life of a scholar, marked 
by no uncommon circumstance, if we except the episode of his 
consular service on the southern coast of the Mediterranean. 
There was, however, connected with this service one peculiar 
and interesting incident. One of the youngest of the midship- 
men who were Mr. Polsom's pupils was Parragut. He was 
deeply interested in his studies and in his teacher, and a uni- 
versal favorite ; and when Mr. Folsom left the ship, young 
Parragut begged so hard to go with liim, and continue his 
studies under his care, that leave was granted, and they 
remained together until they returned on shipboard. In after 
years Parragut was never weary of acknowledging, in private 
and in public, how much he owed to the care, instruction, and 
influence of the " young Yankee Pastor," as he called his 
friend and tutor. At the close of the late war, when Parragut 
came to Boston, loaded with honors, as soon as he had obeyed 
the calls of etiquette and ceremony, his first visit was to his 
old friend. Cordially was he welcomed, cordially did he recip- 
rocate the deep and tender regard he met with. Ever after 
while he lived, the visits of Mr. Polsom were among those 
which he most sought and most enjoyed. I will add, for the 
mention of the circumstance is due equally to the Admiral and 
to Mr. Polsom, that during this visit to Boston the Admiral 
gave him a magnificent silver vase. This vase has on the 
front this inscription: — 

To 

C. Folsom 

from his old friend and pupil, 

D. G. Farragut, Vice-Admircd, 

Sept. 12, 1865. 

On one side is engraved the United States ship " Erie," giving 
the salute to C. Polsom (the representative of the consulate 
of the United States), who is about landing at Tunis, and is 
in the boat with Midshipman Parragut, with the words, — 

Off Tunis. 
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Oa the other side another ship engraved, with the words. — 

United States Ship Hartfmd, 

Capt. P. Drayton, 

Bearing the flag of 

Vice-Admiral Farragut, 

1864. 

These engravings were made from sketches drawn by the 
Admiral himself for the vase. 

Whether we consider Mr. Folsom intellectually or morally, 
he was a peculiar, and, though I would avoid overstatement, 
I am justified in saying, a remarkable man. 

Endowed with far more than usual ability, he early acquired 
habits of industry which never failed him. His knowledge of 
classical literature was extensive and accurate. He was well 
acquainted with the principal languages of Southern Europe, 
especially the Italian ; and had studied many branches of 
science. He had a strong tendency to, I may say a passion 
for, exact and minute accuracy. Here lay his strength and 
his weakness. I call it so, for it certainly obstructed his prac- 
tical usefulness. When he undertook to correct the produc- 
tions of the University Press, then the principal publishing 
house of valuable works in the United States, it was thought 
that his knowledge, skill, and care made this precisely the place 
in which he could be most useful and successful. It was not 
so. He aimed at impracticable perfection. No book passed 
, through his hands without labor upon its pages sometimes ex- 
ceeding that of its author ; and it would go forth at last, with 
an excellence due largely to the corrector of the press. But 
it was another result of his excessive care that the press was 
arrested, and compositors and printers waited, while he was 
spending days or weeks in verifying words or statements, or 
guarding against the possibility of error, in respect to ques- 
tions too minute to require or to repay such labor. 

When at a later period he was employed to assist in the 
publication of Worcester's great Dictionary, the same deter- 
mination to exhaust on all points every possible means of infor- 
mation made it practically impossible to profit by his labors. 
When it was shown to him that at the rate at which he ad- 
vanced the book could not be published in that generation, this 
made no difference with him. He could not do otherwise. 
There seemed to be a want of perspective in his mind, which 
prevented his giving to questions the relative place or magni- 
tude which belonged to them. For he appeared to think that 
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the nearest possible approach to perfection was due to every 
thing whieh passed through his hands. 

He was, however, fortunate enough to find an occupation 
which utilized this peculiarity of character without permitting 
it to do mischief. Some of our best and most eminent authors 
submitted their works to his critical examination. They could 
place in his hands their manuscripts or proofs, certain that no 
error in style and no doubtful expression could escape his no- 
tice. And, while profiting by his minute and exact accuracy, 
they exercised their own judgment upon any correction or 
alteration which he suggested. I may mention Quincy, Nor- 
ton, Sparks, Palfrey, and Prescott, among those who cordially 
acknowledged the assistance which in this way he rendered to 
them. I may add, as to books not strictly professional, my 
own humbler name ; and the list might be largely extended. 

He was constantly called upon to prepare or assist in the 
preparation of inscriptions ; for he had as true a gift for this 
kind of composition as a poet has for writing " in numbers." 
This gift he was invited to exercise on small and great occa- 
sions ; from a motto or inscription on a carving or vase intended 
as a gift of honor or of friendship, to a mural tablet or a mon- 
ument to the dead. His productions of this kind were simple, 
graceful, full of meaning, and faultless in construction. In 
1846 he was called upon to prepare inscriptions for monuments 
to be erected to three of the Presidents of Harvard College, 
whose remains lie in the old Cambridge burying-ground, — Dun- 
Bter, Willard, and Webber. He furnished the following : — 




HENRICUS . DUNSTEK 

PBIHUS . COLLBOII . HABTABDINI . PBSSBS 

TIB . PIKTATB . DOCTKINA . PBUDBNTIA . INSIONIS 

OBIIT . SCITUAT.S) . AN . M.DC.LIX. 

HUO . TEANSLATUM . EST . COBPUS 

Vr . QDOD . ILLB . IN . VOTIS . BABUBBAT 

PROPS . AOADEUIAM . A . SB . TUM . MUTBITAM . IN . CUNABCLIS 

BX . BE . FAMILIABI 

TUM . BITIBU8 . DISCIPLINIS . LBOIBtTS . INSTECOTAM 

KEQUIEaCBBBT 

MONTJMENTTTM . HOC . INIUKIA . TEMPOEIS . DIBUPTUM 

gOCII . iETEENUM . ACADEMIC! . DBCC8 . CnEANTES 



BEFICIENBUM . JUSaEKUNT .AN . M.DCCC.XLV. 
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JOSEPHO . WiLLABD . S . T . D . LL.I). 

Collegu . HarTardini . Praesidi . XIII. 

Biddefordise . In . Proyincia . Manensi . Kato 

Abavi . Simonis . De . Bepublica 

Proavi . Samuelis . De . CoUegio 

Bene . Merentium . jEmulo 

NoT» . Bedf ordise . Mortuo . An . M . DCC . fv . ^tatis . Suae .LXVI 

Viro . Integerrimo . Strenuo . Docto . Pio 

Theologiae . Astronomiae . Et . Graecarum . Literarum . Apprlme . Perito 

Ecclesiae . In . Beverleio . Pastori . Fidelissimo 

Qui . Quum . Tutor . Primum . Ac . Socius . In . Academia . Fuisset 

Postremum . Eandem . Dum . Incommodis . Belli . Eecentibus 

Elanquescerat 

Suscipiens . Erexit . Sanis . Instruxit . Disciplinia 

Et . Tanta . Cum . Gravitate . Candore . Benignitato 

Per . XXIII . Circiter . Annos . Administrarit 

TJt . Egregiam . Apud . Omnes . Sibi . Comparavit . Opinionem 

Senatus . Academicus 

H . M . Ponendum . Curavit. 




Hie . Situs . Est 

Samitei, . Webbeb . S . T . D . 

Fraeses . CoUegii . Harrardini . XIV. 

Byfleldiaa . In . Agro . Essexiensi . Natus 

Vir . Probus . Gravis . Mitis . Sedulus 

Doctrina . Ac . Pietate • Insignis 

Qui 

Quum . Tutor . Primum . In . Academia . Fuisset 

Inde . Per . Annos . Circiter . XVII . 

Mathematicas . Disciplinas . Summa . Cum . Lau e .' Professus . Esset 

Atque . Tandem . Ad . Gubemacula . Sederet 

Subita . Eheu . Morte . Correptus 
Decessit . Meritis . Quam . Annis . Cumulatior 



An . M . DCCC . X . ^tatis . Suaa . LI . 

Hoc . Monumentum 

Senatus . Academicus .P.O. 

An.M.DCCC.XLVi. 



1 have selected for examples these inscriptions from the 
many which he made, in part that I may indulge myself with 
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quoting from a letter about them, written to him by his friend, 
Mr. S. A. Eliot, to whom I have already referred, and who was 
then Treasurer of the college. 

" I have read over your inscriptions with great admiration of 
the skill and discrimination you have shown, and the felicity 
with which you have said pleasant things without flattery. 
Dunster's is a beautiful and satisfactory composition. Wil- 
lard's, however, is the masterpiece of the three. There is a 
glow and freedom about it, a spirit of patriotism and a spirit 
of reverence, which are quite delightful." 

A few years ago a workman on a road near the harbor of 
Castine, in Maine, found a piece of sheet copper, about eight 
inches by ten. Observing some marks and numbers upon it, 
he gave it to an intelligent gentleman in Castine, Mr. George 
H. Witherle, who sent an exact copy to our Mr. Charles 
Deane, who referred it to Mr. Polsom. Almost every word in 
the inscription is abridged, and many were indicated only by 
an initial letter. But Mr. Folsom's thorough knowledge of the 
language of inscriptions enabled him to restore and complete 
the whole in a manner which commended itself to our best 
scholars as unquestionably accurate. The plate thus read im- 
ports that, " in the year 1648, on the 8th of June, Friar Leo of 
Paris, in the mission of the Capuchins, laid this foundation in 
honor of the Virgin Mary, under the title of Our Lady of Holy 
Hope." The foundation was undoubtedly the corner-stone of 
some structure, and probably of a church or chapel. 

The Capuchins were a branch of the Franciscans. No Eng- 
lish or American writer of New England history has noticed 
the existence of a mission of Capuchins on the territory of 
Maine. There are, however, references and allusions in the 
Jesuit " Recitals," and in some histories of Catholic efforts at 
Christianizing the Indians, which may be understood as relating 
to this Mission. 

I may here mention one of Mr. Folsom's literary discoveries, 
for so it may be called. Our national motto, E Pluribus 
Unum, has been much discussed. Many guesses have been 
made as to its inventor or author ; and much excellent criti- 
cism expended in proving that it was bad Latin ; or rather that 
it had a meaning wholly inappropriate to its use as the motto 
of this country, inasmuch as when translated, according to the 
rules of the Latin language, it meant " one selected out of 
many," and not " one composed out of many." Mr. Folsoni 
in his literary wanderings came upon the phrase. He found 
that Virgil was the author of this bad Latin. It occurs in a 
pleasant little poem regarded as his by the best critics, and 
printed in the best editions of his works. It is called " Mo- 
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return," which word means simply a " salad." In it Virgil 
describes in most harmonious verse a Eoman farmer coming 
home from his labors, and directing his servant, a negro wo- 
man, — who is portrayed with exceeding vividness and truth, 
— to prepare his dinner. The servant goes to work, and Virgil 
gives us an admirable recipe for a salad. He enumerates all 
the ingredients she used, and tells us the order and the manner 
in which they were used. When all are in the dish, 

" It manus in gynim ; paullatim singula vires 
Doperdunt propriaa ; color est E plcbibus dnus." * 

I may also mention here another of his gifts to literature. 
He found in a very rare work, of which he had picked up a copy, 
that the famous mediaeval hymn, " Dies irae, Dies ilia," had been 
sadly shorn of its original proportions. It is known by the 
name which I give to it above, because it is always printed as 
beginning with the stanza of which these four words form the 
first line. In 1865 Mr. Folsom stated, at a meeting of this^ 
Society, that "this grim and terrific oifspring of the piety of' 
the Middle Ages had been shorn, in later times, of its first four 
stanzas, as appears from one of the earliest copies of it, in- 
scribed on a marble tablet in the Church of St. Francis, at. 
Mantua. This inscription was printed in that rare and curious 
book, ' Variorum in Buropa Itinerum Delicias,' by Nathan Chy- 
traeus, 1594." 

As these four lost stanzas appear to me as well worthy of 
preservation as those which form the hymn as it is commonly 
written, and as they have not, so far as I know, been printed 
since Chytrasus put them in his book, which is now almost 
inaccessible, I give them below : — 

" Quaeso anima fldelis, 
Ah, quid respondere velis, 
Christo venturo de coelis, 

Cum a te poscet rationem, 
Ob boni omissionem, 
Et mali commissionem f 

Dies ilia, Dies irse, 
Quam conemur prevenire, 
Obvianique Deo ire 

Seria contritione, 
Gratias apprehensione, 
Vitae emendatione." 

* Since this memoir was reported to the Historical Society, the writer has 
found that Mr. Folsom's claims to the first discovery of this origin of our 
national motto are open to question. He mentioned it at a meeting of the 
Society in Sept. 1862. But the 8d vol. of the Historical Magazine, of New 
York, in August, 1859, contains a communication from Baltimore, signed B. M., 
quoting the line from Virgil, and referring the motto to it. 
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Mr. Polsom was chosen a Fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in 1827, and he was also a member of 
the American Antiquarian Society. He was a constant atten- 
dant at the meetings of both these societies, and often added 
to their interest and value from his stores of varied Information. 
At the annual meeting of the latter, in 1859, at their Hall in 
Worcester, he read a very interesting Keport of the council, 
which he had prepared as a member of that body. In this 
Report he displayed signal ability, alike in treating of the 
history, character, and purpose of the society, of the best way 
of enlarging the usefulness of its library, and of the peculiar 
duties of the librarian, — a subject in which he was thoroughly 
versed, — and in the discriminating sketches which he gave of 
members who had deceased within the year. These were Dr. 
Henry Bond of Philadelphia, Dr. Samuel Willard of Deer- 
field, and Alexander Humboldt. 

In this last mentioned memoir, for it deserves that name, 
while touching upon the many remarkable points in the life 
and character of Humboldt, he dwells at some length upon his 
early travels in South America, his constant interest in this 
continent, and particularly his careful and thorough investi- 
gation into the character and the discoveries of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci ; and the probability — not yet a certainty — that Vespucci 
did reach this continent before Columbus, while it is certain 
that they both died in the firm belief that they had arrived at 
the coast of Asia. 

During many of his later years he had a project which 
partly his fastidiousness and partly his other engagements 
prevented his carrying into effect. He proposed to make a 
book, to be called " The Companion to the English Dictionary." 
The name tells its intended character. His purpose was to 
consider in it doubtful phrases, the construction of sentences, 
and the proper way of using words and forms of language of 
which only one way could be the best. Such a work as he 
could have written, had he' been content with attainable excel- 
lence, would have been an invaluable assistant to every writer 
of English. 

Let nae now speak of him in reference to his moral charac- 
teristics. Here, as before, if I find a weakness, it is a virtue 
carried to excess. He was, if such a thing be possible, too 
disinterested. Always ready to leave any occupation of his 
own or interrupt any leisure, if a friend or a stranger offered 
him an opportunity of being useful, he seemed to think and to 
care for every one but himself. I knew him well for half a 
century. I believe it may be truly said that no one ever had 

6 
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a sweeter temper or a more gentle and generous disposition ; 
for this was scarcely possible. Always putting the best con- 
struction upon every thing, and throwing the light of his own 
kindness over every person, he was almost unable to take 
offence, and wholly incapable of retaining resentment. 

He was a member of the Social Club to which reference is 
made in the Memoirs of Jared Sparks, William H. Prescott, 
and Charles G. Loring. Formed in 1818, with accessions 
within one or two years thereafter, it numbered twenty-five ; 
and it still continues, with but four of its members living. 
During this long period, he was, while his health permitted, a 
constant attendant. Among so many young men, growing from 
youth to age, with an intimacy which cast off all reserve, occa- 
sional collisions were inevitable. But from Folsom no one 
ever heard a word or saw a look or sign of offence or unkind 
feeling, however momentary. 

His life had its share of vicissitudes and disappointments. 
But through them all he was always the same. In all his 
relations, as husband, father, friend, his kindness was warm, 
constant, and unselfish. No one ever knew him refuse a favor 
which it was in his power to grant ; or think first of himself, 
when the question was whether he should benefit himself or 
another. 

In the fulness of years he has passed away. But he will 
live in the memory of those who knew him, not only as a cul- 
tivated and accomplished scholar, but as a thoroughly good 
man. 



